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FOREWORD 



Since 1955, at their annual meetings each November, the trustees 
of the Carnegie Foundation have debated a topic of importance to 
higher education. Some of the foremost concerns of the day, includ- 
ing the flight from teaching, student values, and university public 
service, have been discussed by this uniquely constituted group of 
higher education leaders; and the resulting essays summarizing the 
discussions have been published in the foundation’s annual reports. 

At the 65th annual meeting on November 18, 1970, the subject 
for discussion was the university and social action, with special 
emphasis on the question of institutional neutrality. Institutions of 
higher learning are under mounting pressure, both from within and 
from without, to take official positions on controversial social and 
political issues. Multiple tensions have arisen between the concept 
of institutional “neutrality” in the interest of academic freedom 
and the claim that the university cannot be simultaneously “neu- 
tral” and “moral.” Hitherto accepted policies and practices with 
respect to defense related research, investments, governance, and 
relations with the surrounding community are only some of the 
matters that have been called into question. 

These and related issues were the focus of the 1970 meeting. To 
prepare for the discussions, several essays and other documents 
were submitted to the trustees in advance. Two of these were 
considered especially stimulating and, rather than wait a full year 
for the annual report summary, it was decided, with the authors* 
permission, to publish them in this bulletin. 
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FOREWORD 



In “European Universities as Partisans,” Professor Fritz Mach- 
lup traces the slow development of the principle of the nonpartisan 
and doctrinally uncommitted university as a proper shield of indi- 
vidual academic freedom. This is followed by a statement of Pro- 
fessor Machlup’s own opposition to collective partisanship on the 
part of university faculty, written in February 1970 and published 
here for the first time. 

In “Institutional Neutrality: An Appraisal,” Professor Walter 
P. Metzger reviews the academicrationalefor neutrality in American 
colleges and universities so powerfully and influentially set forth in 
1915 by Arthur Lovejoy. He identifies some of the forces which 
are creating pressures on our institutions to modify this rationale. 

A fourth article, “The Socially Involved University,” was written 
by Richard H. Sullivan, assistant to the president of Carnegie 
Corporation, who was present at the 1970 trustees’ meeting by 
invitation. He has organized and extended a selection of the ideas 
expressed in the discussion. 

The essays in this bulletin are not intended to offer a single set 
of conclusions about what the college or university stance should 
be today. It is hoped, however, that they will illuminate some of 
the critical questions on which professors differ with professors, 
students with students, trustees with trustees, administrators with 
administrators, and all four on various campuses with each other. 




President 



FRITZ MACHLUP 



EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES 
AS PARTISANS 



Most of the leaders of institutions of higher education in Western 
countries now recognize the principle of institutional neutrality as 
a precept of practical academic wisdom if not also as one of the 
moral norms of academic freedom. This principle is of relatively 
recent origin in the long history of higher education. We have 
known universities for a thousand years, academic autonomy for 
eight hundred years, freedom from doctrinal commitment for four 
hundred years, and academic freedom for professors and students 
for almost two hundred years. Not until the nineteenth century do 
we find suggestions of disavowal of institutional partisanship, and 
only in the twentieth is institutional neutrality formulated as a 
principle of academic good behavior. 

Thus, in European universities there is virtually no history of 
neutrality but a very full history of partisanship. Enlightenment on 
this score came so very late perhaps because professors learn 
slowly, or perhaps because the church and the state, which for 
the better part of a thousand years controlled, dominated, or at 
least financed the universities, could not refrain from using the 
universities as expositors and propagandists of the revealed truth, 
the dogmas, tenets, and values upheld by the authorities. 

From its very be ginning s until early in the 20th century, the 
history of the university is largely an account of a running battle 
between domination of the university by papal, eniscopal, im- 
perial, royal, ducal, municipal, or corporate authoi.^es, and its 
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independence from such outside powers. But no matter whether 
the university was under outside domination or free from it, it 
was almost never impartial. Whenever public conflict and contro- 
versies became politically important., the university became parti- 
san; and the historical record speaks loudly and clearly of the 
dismal consequences. 

Who is “ the University" ? 

When historians tell us that a particular university did this or 
that, it is difficult for us to know just who made the decisions. 

At Oxford it could have been the Chancellor, the Vice Chan- 
cellor, the proctors, the Heads of the colleges, the Master, Provost, 
or Warden of a particular college, the (“Black”) Congregation of 
the regents in arts, the (“Lesser”) Congregation of the regent 
masters of all faculties, or the (“Great”) Congregation of regents 
and nonregents 1 of all faculties. And these functionaries or bodies 
might have acted spontaneously and voluntarily or on order and 
under pressure of the Pope, the Archbishop, the King, the Parlia- 
ment, a parliamentary committee, a royal court, an episcopal 
court, or the “Visitors” sent on particular occasions to conduct 
inquiries on behalf of the Crown. 

In Germany “the university” may have been the Rector, the 
Prorector, the Dekan of a Faculty, the Curator or the Curatorium, 
the Senate, and perhaps one of several other bodies; and these 
officials or bodies may have acted on instructions from the King, 
the Prince or his ministers, particularly the Minister of Education. 

Perhaps similar statements should be made about the Paris-type, 
the Bologna-type, and other types of university organization, but 
the essential idea would be the same: division of prerogatives, 
powers, and influence. With regard to a large number of universi- 
ties one would have to emphasize the special role of the “nations” — 



i “Nonregents” were those who had taken the master’s degree but were not ac- 
tively enga & ~d in teaching— an “academic reserve army,” so to speak. Their consent 
was required for certain actions. 




EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES AS PARTISANS 

privileged corporations of students from different countries or 
groups of countries. In some universities they had considerable 
influence on institutional actions. 

The general public usually makes no distinctions between the 
different decision-makers and spokesmen of a university. Within a 
university the various officials and bodies may jealously guard 
their prerogatives, and each may resent actions and pronounce- 
ments of the others. Professors are often sensitive to administrative 
decrees, and both faculty and administration may be up in arms 
about edicts or pronouncements of the trustees or whatever the 
governing board may be called. Obversely, the governing board 
may take serious exception to actions or pronouncements of the 
faculties. In matters on which the university has to act in the course 
of its operations — say, its requirements for admission, examina- 
tions, and degrees, or its appointments and promotions — conflicts 
of jurisdiction may be serious; but when it comes to mere resolu- 
tions of sentiment, to pronouncements of positions for or against 
something that does not directly affect the operations of the insti- 
tution, it is relatively unimportant which officials or academic 
bodies do the speaking: they all are out of order if the principle 
of institutional neutrality is accepted and obeyed. One might wish 
to know, of course, just who committed th e indiscretion of placing 
the university on one side of a certain ideological cause, but the 
chroniclers or reporters are often silent on this question. 

If I characterize such commitments as indiscretions, whether 
they occurred in 1339, 1555, or 1916, 1 am judging the past by 
values of the present. With this warning I shall embark on my task 
of presenting selections from the history of European universities 
that represent flagrant cases of ideological partisanship. 

Pre-Natal Commitments 

History records several instances where the commitment to an 
ideological cause was neither imposed on a reluctant university nor 
volunteered by its functionaries or faculties, but was the very pur- 
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FRITZ MACHLUP 

pose of its establishment. Several universities were founded with 
the mission to propagate a religious faith or to combat infidelity 
and heresy. 

The University of Toulouse, to mention an early instance, was 
founded in 1229 by a papal charter for the purpose of combatting 
and suppressing Albigensianism, which Rome had been fighting as 
a dangerous heresy. The suppression of Catharism was soon added 
to the assignment of the theologians of Toulouse. The strange 
thing about this university was that in its official invitation to stu- 
dents, issued in 1233, it professed and promised libertas scholastica. 
It was one of the earliest proclamations of academic freedom, 
though probably in name only. 

The first Protestant university established for the express purpose 
of promoting a particular denomination was the University of 
Marburg, in 1527. It was designed as a bulwark of Lutheranism 
and built up out of the confiscation of the property of the Domini- 
cans and other Catholic orders. In 1605 the formulary of faith was 
changed, by decree of the Hessian ruler, from Lutheran to Calvin- 
ist. Statistical records show a subsequent (and probably conse- 
quent) decline in students. 

In 1558 the University of Jena was founded by the Elector of 
Saxony for the promotion of Evangelical Lutheran doctrines. This 
was supposed to make up for the loss of the University of Witten- 
berg, which the Phillipists, the disdples of Melanchthon, had taken 
over. In 1575 the University of Helmstedt was founded by the Duke 
of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, also for the dissemination of Lutheran 
tenets. This university, well known for a student body with a large 
contingent of nobility, was closed in 1809. 

Another denominational institution was founded in 1607, the 
University of Giessen, again with a Lutheran mission. It was 
designed to compensate for the conversion of the University of 
Marburg into a school of Calvinistic doctrines and to give a haven 
to the Lutheran professors who left (or had to leave) Marburg. 
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EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES AS PARTISANS 



I have not been able to establish the precise scope of freedom 
enjoyed, or lack of freedom suffered, by professors and students in 
these universities founded for the pursuit of definite religious aims. 
It is safe to assume that academic freedom as we know it did not 
exist in these or any other institutions of the period. 2 

Religious Commitments, Imposed or Voluntary: 14th Century 

In the middle ages, a learned man was regularly a divine : learning 
and religious thought were almost identical, formal education was 
offered only in church-schools, most universities were founded by 
ecclesiastic functionaries and chartered by the Pope, and most 
teachers ( magistri ) were clerics. Thus the fact that universities were 
officially committed to the strict observance of a religious fdth is 
not surprising. Still, since universities typically included faculties 
of law and medicine as well as a studium generate, it would have 
been conceivable that the propaganda of the faith and the enforce- 
ment of the articles of faith should be left to the theologians. 
This was not the case: the religious commitment was not confined 
to the doctors, masters, and scholars of theology but was a com- 
mitment of the university in its entirety. 

This commitment was considered binding on all members of the 
university, and the historical record is crowded with acts by uni- 
versity authorities enforcing particular orthodoxies and punishing 
deviants for their heresies or other transgressions. Often the com- 
mitment was imposed upon the universities by the ecclesiastic or 
secular rulers, but sometimes it was a voluntary act of the univer- 
sity. In most instances the enforcement of certain articles of faith, 



* I may take this opportunity to recall that broadly conceived religious aims of an 
institution of higher education need not rule out a wide scope for freedom^ including 
the freedom of expressing theological dissent. This was explicitly stated in 1969 by 
a Board of Inquiry of the Catholic University of America. Church-related institu- 
tions no longer need or desire the departures from the principles of academic freedom 
that were considered in the 1940 Statement of the AAC and the AAUP. (This foot- 
note would not have been understood fifteen or twenty, let alone several hundred, 
years ago.) 
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or of ordinances peripheral to them, was an internal affair, without 
any pressure from the powers outside the institution. 

It is noteworthy, in this context, that some religious interdicts 
were promulgated by the faculty of arts, not by the faculty of 
theology. In 1339 the Faculty of Arts at the University of Paris 
prohibited the reading of the works of Occam. William of Occam 
(alias Ockham), a Franciscan friar originally from Oxford Uni- 
vervty, had been expelled from Paris under a papal ban in 1330 
and found refuge at the court of Louis of Bavaria. (Four years 
earlier, Louis had also given a haven to Dr. Marsilius of Padua, 
political philosopher and rector, when he had to flee from the 
University of Paris.) The action of the Faculty of Arts banning the 
reading of Occam’s works was evidently in protest against Occam’s 
demand that Logic be recognized as a branch of philosophy dis- 
tinct and separate from theology. It started the heated controversy 
between nominalism and realism, a controversy that divided facul- 
ties for centuries and gave occasion to several manifestations of 
institutional partisanship. 

Only a few years after the ban against Occam’s works, the Uni- 
versity of Paris progressed to a book burning. In 1346, on papal 
demand, the University deprived Nicholas of Autrecourt of his 
mastership of arts and, after burning his books on the grounds of 
the Faculty of Arts, compelled him to retract his philosophical 
errors in a solemn recantation before the assembled University. 

Less zeal in the defense of orthodoxy and more resolution in the 
defense of institutional autonomy was shown, thirty years later, by 
Oxford University when it refused (in 1377) the demand of Pope 
Gregory XI to arrest and deliver John Wyclif, doctor of divinity, 
whose writings were deemed theologically erroneous and “subver- 
sive of all civil polity.” The Great Congregation of the University 
merely directed Wyclif to stay within his lodgings. However, when 
Wyclif in subsequent years in several publications formulated his 
“conclusions,” including the denial of the scholastic doctrine of 
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Transubstantiation, a council of divines condemned them as hereti- 
cal. After protesting the interferences of religious and secular 
authorities in university affairs, Oxford University in 1382 expelled 
or retired Wyclif and some of his followers. 

The Papal Schism of 1378, with one pope in Rome and another 
in Avignon, raised many problems for the universities. The Univer- 
sity of Paris quickly appreciated that it could use its expression of 
partisanship to its advantage. It postponed taking sides in the Papal 
Schism and played neutral for some time. Only after more than a 
year did it declare itself for the French Pope, first only by a majority 
of the three superior faculties (theology, law, and medicine) and of 
only two nations (France and Normandy), but afterwards in a 
commitment of the University as a whole. The University dis- 
patched its resolution to Avignon together with a list of petitioners 
for benefices. 

The German masters had special problems. At that time Prague 
and Vienna were the only German universities, but there were 
many German magistri at Paris and other French universities. 
(Even the Rector of Paris was a German in the year of the Schism.) 
The Germans were in favor either of neutrality or of the recogni- 
tion of Urban VI, the Roman pontiff. They found it difficult, how- 
ever, to maintain their independence of thought and to resist the 
pressures put upon them to declare for the French Pope, Clement 
VO. By remaining dissentient members of a university which as a 
body adhered to Clement VII, they would have risked all chances 
of preferment by the annual roll of nominees for benefices. 

The first German university had been founded in Prague, in 1347, 
by a papal bull from Clement VI and an imperial charter from 
Charles IV. In 1384 a feud, long smouldering between Germans 
and Czechs, became an open battle within the University of Prague. 
There were petitions to King and Pope, suspensions of lectures 
ordered by the (German) Rector, and physical violence in various 
quarters. A precarious peace was established. Before long, new 
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frictions developed. To the conflict of nations and languages (Czech 
versus German), a theological conflict (religious reform versus 
conservatism) and a philosophical conflict (realism versus nominal- 
ism) were added. The religious controversy was centered on the 
teachings of John Hus, an exponent of WycliTs theological writ- 
ings. In 1403 the Congregation of the University formally con- 
demned 45 articles extracted from WycliTs books, but the Czech 
masters, including Hus, continued to teach them. In 1408 all mas- 
ters, bachelors, and students were ordered to surrender any copies 
they possessed of WycliTs books. A few students had the courage 
to refuse the order, claiming that it infringed the privileges of the 
university. 

How were the charges and countercharges of heresy, of theo- 
logical error, of infringement of academic privilege to be adjudi- 
cated? How were the conflicts of philosophy and of nationality to 
be resolved in an academic body so divided and so intolerant? 
History provided even more complications. Tired of the Schism 
with two rival popes, a council of cardinals, at the instigation of 
the University of Paris, deposed in 1409 both Gregory XII and 
Benedict XIII and elected a third pope, Alexander V. The King 
of Bohemia, Wenceslas, had been deposed as German Emperor 
and was feuding with two other pretenders. With three popes and 
three emperors contending, the University of Prague had a wide 
choice in declaring allegiance to sovereigns of the realm and princes 
of the church; and the different factions in the faculties and the 
four nations of students favored different solutions. In order to do 
away with the existing majority, the King, at the behest of the 
Czech teachers led by Hus, decided to change the voting powers in 
the University and gave three votes to the Bohemian nation and 
only one vote to be shared by the other three nations. This led to 
the exodus of the Germans from the University of Prague. Some 
went to the Universities of Heidelberg and Cologne, founded in 
1385 and 1388, respectively, but most of the masters and students 
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accepted an invitation from Thuringia to form the new University 
of Leipzig, which the new Pope Alexander V, still in the same year, 
1409, provided with the proper foundation-bull. 

The exodus of the Germans did not end the troubles at the 
University of Prague, however, since the teachings of Hus, now 
Rector of the University, were not acceptable either to Rome or 
to the theologians of other universities. After several years of con- 
troversy the Council of Constance in 1415 condemned Hus for his 
heretical Utraquist tenets and had him burnt at the stake. Because 
the University of Prague persisted in its official position in opposi- 
tion to Rome, the Council of Constance suspended the privileges 
of Prague in 1417. 

Interferences with Religious Teaching: 15th and 16th Centuries 

The disciples of Wyclif gained greater following at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and in the 15th century “Lollardism” was clearly in 
the ascendance. Partly because of the displeasure shown by the 
house of Lancaster and partly in furtherance of their own prefer- 
ences, the authorities of the universities began repressive actions 
against the Lollards and in favor of ultramontane doctrines. This 
earned the universities royal and papal favors, including a strength- 
ening of university autonomy with greater independence from 
archbishops, bishops, and other church officials. 

At the University of Paris the controversy between nominalists 
and realists continued, and in the 15th century nominalism was 
the dominant philosophy. When it appeared to become the official 
position of the University, King Louis XI prohibited in 1474 all 
nominalist teaching. In 1499 the University, in protest against 
infringements of its privileges, called for a cessation of lectures. 
The King responded by revoking the University’s right of cessa- 
tion — teachers’ strike — a right recognized by popes and kings since 
1219 and particularly in the famous papal bull. Parens Scientiarum, 
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Royal interferences with religious and also general teaching at 
the universities were most glaring in the 16th century. The Tudor 
King Henry VIII prescribed what should be taught and what must 
not be taught at Oxford and Cambridge. Under the “Royal Injunc- 
tions” of 1535, the study of Canon Law was prohibited; the study 
of Aristotle became compulsory, though under the guidance of 
Humanists rather than Schoolmen; the use of the old textbook by 
Peter of Lombard was forbidden; a new exegesis of the Old and 
New Testament was prescribed; daily lectures in Latin and Greek 
were made obligatory. And, with the new independence from 
Rome, the Articles of the Church of England became the essence 
of the official creed of the English universities. 

Most, of these innovations were reversed during the reign of 
Queen Mary, 1553-58. The 48 Articles of the English Church were 
replaced by 15 Articles embodying Catholic tenets; the dogmas of 
Luther, Zwingly, and Bucer, which had found adherents among 
masters and students, were condemned as “pestiferous heresies” ; 
the theologians Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley at Oxford, and John 
Hullier at Cambridge, convicted by academic trials, were burnt as 
heretics; many masters of Anglican persuasion were forced into 
exile. The great majority of resident masters and of candidates for 
degrees, however, subscribed to the new Articles, either with con- 
viction or under intimidation. To add comic relief to the tragic 
account, the new pronunciation of Greek, adopted largely in 
conformance with proposals by Erasmus of Rotterdam, was pro- 
hibited, and the old pronunciation was prescribed. 

In a reversion of the reversion, under the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the tables were turned on the Catholic, and later for good 
measure on the Puritan, masters. The exiled Protestants returned 
(chiefly from Germany and Switzerland), and the Catholic masters 
had to suffer persecution and exile. The 15 Catholic Articles of 
Faith were suppressed, and the 39 Anglican Articles again became 
official doctrine, strictly enforced by the universities. In 1570 the 
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“Elizabethan Statutes” were imposed upon Cambridge University, 
“on account of the again increasing audacity and excessive license 
of men.” Among other things, they reduced the voting powers of 
the regent masters and vested them in the Heads of the colleges. 
The new statutes remained in force for three centuries. 

Some Puritan masters at Cambridge were hoping to get their 
modifications of creed and liturgy adopted within the Church of 
England. In the 1570’s Walter Travers published his Disciplina, 
which Thomas Cartwright translated into English. The University 
authorities forced both these theologians, and also several of their 
followers, to seek safety in exile. When the University Press in 1 584 
published an edition of the objectionable treatise, the authorities 
had it seized and destroyed. 

Two other factions besides the dominant Anglicans and the sub- 
versive Puritans were contending at that time at the University: 
Arminians and Calvinists. The latter were strong enough to carry 
the promulgation of the “Lambeth Articles” and to force, in 1596, 
the removal of one of their critics, the theologian Peter Baro, from 
his professorship. A few years later, however. King James I, under 
the Act of Uniformity of 1604, required all professors to take an 
oath of loyalty to the Episcopalian Church. 

Partisanship in Secular Politics: France and England 

University relations to kings and princes merit a special place in 
the records of history. The universities needed privileges, protec- 
tion, and finances; where, for any of these, they had to rely on the 
sovereign of the land, they could not easily withhold allegiance to 
him. Obversely, sovereigns often found it convenient to use official 
judgments or pronouncements of the universities in support of their 
own claims in a variety of feuds with the various estates within 
their country, with the ruler of other countries, and with the princes 
of the church. To quote one of the writers of the history of univer- 
sities, the university tended “to become a great organ of public 
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opinion, a channel through which the Court might address itself to 
the nation and the voice of the nation might reach the Court.” 3 

This quotation referred specifically to the University of Paris in 
the late 14th and early 15th centuries. “To enumerate all the 
instances,” the historian continued, “in which the university played 
or attempted to play ... a political role would involve a review of 
the whole course of French history” of the period. We find the 
university interceding for the convicted leader' of an uprising; 
pleading for the relief of the city of Rouen besieged by the English ; 
taking sides in disputes involving nobles, prelates, burghers, and 
peasants, sometimes coming out in favor of the Court, sometimes 
against it. We find the university identifying itself with the Bur- 
gundian cause against the Orleanist Princes, but also solemnly 
condemning the book of an apologist of the murder of the Duke 
of Orleans. We find it, at the behest of the English, convicting the 
Maid of Orleans on charges of heresy and witchcraft. 

The English universities were equally busy pronouncing on con- 
troversial political questions. Both Oxford and Cambridge were 
involved in the case of the divorce of King Henry VIII from Queen 
Catharine of Aragon. Cambridge accepted by majority in 1529 a 
verdict of a commission declaring that the divorce was legal; 
Oxford followed in 1530, though it could obtain compliance of the 
Convocation only after the University authorities excluded the 
dissenting graduates in Arts from the voting body. In 1534 the 
universities were invited to concur in the separation of the English 
Church from Rome; universities readily gave their formal consent 
to Royal supremacy. 

Matters were more complicated when, in the 17th century, in the 
conflict between Crown and Parliament, universities were asked 
not only for official judgments and declarations but also for finan- 



3 Hastings RashdaU, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages l new edition by 
F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden (Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1936), voL I, p. 541. 
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rial aid. Thus in 1642 King Charles I wanted the universities to 
contribute money for the defense against the rebellious Parliament. 
In both Oxford and Cambridge various colleges had to dig into 
their treasuries to comply with the royal request, although Parlia- 
ment declared such requisitions illegal. Cambridge was tvccupied 
by Cromwell’s soldiers, Oxford by royal troops. Oxford soon be- 
came the temporary seat of the Royal Court, until it had to sur- 
render to the victorious forces of the Parliament. 

In 1643 Parliament had ordered acceptance of the Solemn 
League and Convenant, to which Cambridge agreed without delay 
and Oxford after its surrender. Many college Heads and fellows 
were expelled. Subsequent boards of visitors during the period of 
the Commonwealth (1649-60) completed the purges of the 
universities. 

Restoration of the monarchy was hailed with enthusiasm by the 
universities. Cambridge commemorated it by publication of a vol- 
ume of congratulatory verses. Expelled fellows were allowed to 
return, though most of them had made restoration to their posi- 
tions impossible by changing their religions or getting married, 
which made them ineligible. 

During the reign of Charles II (1660-85) the universities had 
several occasions to approve or disapprove political resolutions, 
especially concerning the succession of the Catholic King James II 
(1685-88). The revolution of 1688 was quietly accepted by the 
universities. Oxford dispatched deputies to salute William m after 
his landing, and pledges of support were signed by almost all the 
Heads of colleges and officers of the University. Nevertheless, 
“Jacobite partisanship” — loyalty to James II — remained strong 
among dons and undergraduates at Oxford and (somewhat less so) 
at Cambridge. The accession to the throne of Queen Anne, in 
1702, was celebrated in a grand “Philological Exercise.” 

During the reign of George I (1714-27), the first king of the 
house of Hanover, sentiments at Oxford and Cambridge were 
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quite different. While Cambridge, with a Whig majority, was more 
firmly behind the new regime, Oxford, largely Tory, remained 
reserved, if not downright disloyal to the King. The Jacobite bias 
at Oxford was so manifest in appointments that Parliament consid- 
ered a reform plan to vest in the King all powers of nominating 
and appointing the officers of the University and all Heads, fellows, 
scholars, etc., at the colleges. Oxford Jacobitism remained fashion- 
able until about 1760, the year of the accession of George III, when 
Oxford University officially affirmed inviolable attachment to his 
Majesty’s “person and government.” 

This account of political partisanship of the two great English 
universities may appropriately be concluded with two quotations 
from an Oxford historian commenting on traditional sentiments 
that have pervaded academic diplomacy. “Our own age,” he wrote 
in 1908, “stands aghast at the facility with which graduates and 
undergraduates dropped into adulatory verse whenever the reigning 
house stood ;n need of sympathy or congratulation.” At the same 
tim e there prevailed a good deal of inertia, also in the transfer of 
loyalty to new royalty. “The University of Oxford has often been 
blamed for its devotion to causes which (as it is alleged) real 
enlightenment would have recognized as doomed to failure from 
the first: an unfortunate habit of loyalty which is easily traced to 
a merely unintelligent conservatism and hatred of change.” 4 

Miscellaneous Acts of Bigotry and Chauvinism 

The spread of Descartes’ philosophy was deeply disturbing to 
the theologians in many universities. In 1653 the University of 
Marburg banned Cartesian philosophy; in 1663 the theologians of 
the University of Paris had Descartes’ work put on the Index; and 
in 1676 the University of Leiden expelled professors espousing 
Cartesianism (although Leiden was one of the few institutions 

4 A. D. Godley, Oxford in the Eighteenth Century (New York: Putnam, and Lon- 
don, Methuen, 1908), pp. 222 and 231. 
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which from its very beginning in 1575 had assured the academic 
world that it would not require any doctrinal commitments from 
its teachers or scholars). In 1696 the University of Jena declared 
that only with the unanimous consent of all professors might a 
teacher point out mistakes in Aristotle’s writings. 

All these actions at Marburg, Paris, Leiden, and Jena were 
based on autonomous decisions by academic bodies. In addition, 
there were plenty of infringements of academic freedom by outside 
powers. The University of Halle, founded in 1694 with a solemn 
pronouncement of the principle of freedom of teaching (and often 
regarded as the first really modem university), suffered a shocking 
interference by King Frederick William I of Prussia, who, in 1723 
expelled Christian von Wolf, philosopher and mathematician — 
threatening to hang him if he stayed — because Wolf’s deterministic 
philosophy supposedly encouraged desertions from the army. 
Trying to restore academic freedom, King Frederick the Great 
reinstated Wolf in 1740. But in 1786, Frederick William II decreed 
that professors must obey all royal commands without demur and, 
in another decree two years later, restricted freedom of teaching 
and publishing at Prussian universities. 

The education minister of the same Prussian ruler, in 1794, 
reprimanded the philosopher Immanuel Kant for his work on 
religion and forbade him to lecture on this subject at the Univer- 
sity of Konigsberg. The University made no attempt to defend 
Kant’s freedom of teaching. In 1798 the University of Jena forced 
the philosopher Johann Gottlieb Fichte to resign his professor- 
ship because of his atheism and his partiality to the French 
Revolution. In this case the Saxon Government and its Minister, 
Goethe, had tried to uphold the professor’s academic freedom. 

Gottingen, another university founded (in 1734) with special 
dedication to principles of academic freedom, was in 1837 con- 
fronted with a demand by King Ernest Augustus of Hanover that 
all professors take an oath of loyalty to an autocratically changed 
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state constitution. Seven professors declared that it was against 
their conscience to break their previous oath to the old constitu- 
tion, and they refused to swear allegiance to the new. The brave 
“Gottingen Seven” were dismissed. 

In 1842 the University of Zurich appointed David F. Strauss to 
a chair in theology, but yielded to public protests by pensioning 
Strauss before he started lecturing. In 1849 the historian Theodor 
Mommsen was dismissed by a disciplinary court from his pro- 
fessorship at the University of Leipzig because he had protested 
against a political coup. In 1854 the philosopher Kimo Fischer 
was deprived of his right to lecture at the University of Heidelberg. 
He was recalled to Heidelberg in 1872. 

In 1898 a case at the University of Berlin raised the question 
whether the teacher’s academic freedom included his right to 
make extr? mural speeches on controversial political issues. Dr. Leo 
Arons, a physicist, had been campaigning for the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party. Disciplinary proceedings of the University found that 
such activities were not incompatible with holding the position of 
lecturer. The Prussian Government, however, obtained newlegisla- 
tion, and under this authority the Minister of Education withdrew 
the lecturer’s permission to teach. 

During the First World War many countries found paci- 
fist speeches intolerable. In 1916 the pacifist Bertrand Russell was 
removed from his post at Trinity College, Cambridge, after he had 
been convicted under the “Defense of je Realm” Act. 

Religious Freedom at English Universities 
The previous discussion has made it clear that in the English 
universities, religious commitment, intolerance, persecution, test- 
oaths, and “subscriptions” were the rule, and whatever tolerance 
there was took the form of looking the other way for a while. In 
1581, just a few years after the University of Leiden declared that 
no doctrinal or religious commitments would be required of 
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teachers or students — and that even Jews would be admitted — the 
English universities adopted the most stringent religious require- 
ments. No one could be admitted to any degree — or even matricu- 
lated — unless he acknowledged the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
Crown, subscribed to the Book of Common Prayer as being in 
accordance with the word of God, and subscribed also to the 39 
Articles of the Church of England. 

There is no evidence of any resentment of the exclusion of non- 
conformists, nonbelievers, or scholars of different faith; no evi- 
dence that the teachers or students at Oxford or Cambridge found 
anything wrong in dissenters having to suffer for their lack of 
Anglican orthodoxy. Only late in the 18th century were voices 
raised within the universities against the farce of demanding such 
professions of faith from young boys to be admitted to the bache- 
lor’s degree. In 1771 proposals that this requirement be abolished 
by the university, or at least that undergraduates could be ex- 
empted from it on request, were rejected by the Heads of the 
colleges. When a group of fellows petitioned Parliament to do 
away with the restrictive rules, the lawmakers intimated that the 
universities could act alone as far as lay students were concerned. 
After counsel agreed that the universities had this right, the uni- 
versities decided by majority not to make use of it. They only 
changed the requirement for undergraduates from the strict sub- 
scription to a declaration that the student was "bona fide a member 
of the Church of England,” which was hardly a large step toward 
religious freedom. 

Further steps had to wait for the 19th century. In 1828 London 
University College was established as the first nonsectarian uni- 
versity in England. In 1854 and 1856, Oxford and Cambridge 
abolished the requirement of religious test-oaths for undergradu- 
ates. In 1871 the University Tests Act removed these oaths for 
all, including fellows, and in 1882, at last, the two universities 
abolished all religious restrictions. 
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Suppression and Submission under Totalitarian Regimes 

It is a notorious fact that the slow development toward greater 
academic freedom was stopped short and undone in countries 
under totalitarian regimes. The universities’ commitment to na- 
tional goals or ideological causes adopted by the regimes was 
broader in scope in Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany than in 
Fascist Italy, but none of these countries tolerated dissent from 
certain fundamental dogmas. Allegiance to the regime and obedi- 
ence to its orders were required of all teachers. In Germany the 
oath of loyalty and obedience was to Adolf Hitler, the Fiihrer. 

Many “liberal” professors in the United States are wont to 
deplore the alleged fact that the faculties at the German universi- 
ties — they do not include Russian universities in this criticism — 
did not take a stand, did not speak out on the issue of repression. 
These critics are uninformed of the actual facts. At many Gennan 
universities the academic senates, or various bodies of the faculties, 
did speak out, take official positions, make solemn pronounce- 
ments — in support of the Fiihrer and his perries, endorsing 
measures to attain Aryan purity by means of academic purges. 
The records of the meetings of the faculties are not published, but 
if the American critics had done conscientious research they would 
have found that the German faculties had been neither silent nor 
neutral. 

Those who condemn collective academic silence or neutrality on 
vitally important issues are naively optimistic in expecting that 
academic bodies, especially those composed entirely of professors, 
would always be on the side of the angels and would, by over- 
whelming majority if not unanimously, give their learned endorse- 
ment to resolutions in favor of the True, the Good, and the 
Beautiful. The principle of academic nonpartisanship, were it not 
a part of academic freedom and a condition of its survival, would 
still be a clear implication of the dictum si tacuisses philosophus 
mansisses. As long as we academics keep collectively a dignified 
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silence — collectively, not individually — we may keep it a secret that 
the majority of us are just as rash, as timid, and as eager to jump 
on the bandwagon as laymen; and, remaining collectively silent, 
we would not bring our universities into disrespect. 

Would anybody earnestly propose that the professors of the 
University of Moscow, or the University of Prague, assemble in 
convocation, make a public statement condemning the repressive 
policies of the government and denouncing the commitment to 
Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy? Is it not clear that any official posi- 
tion they could possibly vote for would have to be an endorsement 
of the regime and its fundamental doctrines? Would not, under 
such circumstances, collective silence and nonpartisanship be the 
only stance that can be recommended to academic scholars who 
want to remain alive and active as academic scholars? 

The Idea of Institutional Neutrality 

During the entire history of partisanship of Europe’s academic 
institutions, the merits or virtues of institutional neutrality or 
nonpartisanship were hardly ever discussed. There were only a 
few exceptions, when it seemed temporarily expedient — safer or 
profitable — to hide antagonism against an outside power (a poten- 
tial benefactor or malefactor) behind a facade of neutrality. How 
then did the idea of institutional neutrality develop? It certainly 
did not jump onto the academic platform, ready-made and fully- 
formulated. It was vaguely implied or suggested in general treatises 
about academic practices and reforms, part and parcel of discus- 
sions of academic freedom, autonomy, and immunity. 

A search of the subject indexes of the books by writers on higher 
education does not yield any clues or hints (even in the rare cases 
where older books have such indexes); and even a close reading of 
the essays, pamphlets, and books of academic reformers fails to 
supply quotable statements in support of institutional neutrality. 
Virtually all statements which seem to imply such support inter- 
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mingle other issues with the question of nonpartisanship ; or they 
link collective with individual neutrality; or they join the notion of 
nonpartisanship of academic bodies with that of impartiality of 
the government or other sponsors who provide the funds for the 
operation of the universities. 

Thus, despite a diligent search of the literature I am unable to 
trace the history of the idea of nonpartisanship of academic insti- 
tutions in Europe. I can at best list the writers whose works con- 
tain germs of the idea — and all of these writers are German, and 
most of them are philosophers. I may name Immanuel Kant 
(1798), Friedrich W. J. Schelling (1802), Johann Gottlieb Fichte 
(1805, 1807), Friedrich Schleiermacher (1809), and Wilhelm von 
Humboldt (1810) among those whose thoughts were most influ- 
ential in the establishment of the University of Berlin and in the 
organization of a relationship between state and university that 
afforded a maximum of academic freedom compatible with the 
framework of the state. The aim was to create an organization as 
far removed as possible from the existence of political parties, 
powerful interests, and everyday politics. 

It is almost impossible to excerpt from these writings any sen- 
tences, let alone paragraphs, which are directly and exclusively 
pertinent to the theme of this paper. We can find sentences that 
contain the word impartiality, but it usually refers to the ministry 
of education. We can find Humboldt urging the adoption of safe- 
guards against the dangers to the freedom of the university arising 
from its own ranks and its own practices. Perhaps the most 
comprehensive statements can be found — almost a hundred years 
later — in the works of Friedrich Paulsen, a historian of higher 
education in Germany (1902), who, in his chapter on freedom of 
teaching, deals with such subjects as “professors and politics” and 
“the university’s role in political education and public affairs.” 
Paulsen quotes extensively from Friedrich Christoph Dahlmann 
and Jacob Grimm, two of the Seven from Gottingen. He empha- 



